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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 



Our readers who are either building new 
houses or are contemplating re-dec- 
orating their present homes are in- 
vited to write us for information 
regarding color harmony and artistic 
schemes of furnishing, We employ 
trained skill to solve all questions of 
interior decoration. 

In compliance with the wishes of many 
of our correspondents to purchase 
housefurnishing goods in New York, 
we notify our readers that we have 
organized a Purchasing Department, 
and are prepared to purchase goods 
at prices quoted, without making 
any charge therefor. We strongly 
advise those wbo write to us for dec- 
orative color schemes to carefully 
consider our advice, with the samples 
of the various materials in hand, 
which we invariably send with each 



reply, so that their minds will be 
fully made up when they ask us to 
Purchase the goods, and know that 
every item of their order is the result 
of a definite decision. It is im- 
possible to exchange goods after the 
materials have been cut and shipped, 
and we hope, in all cases, that the 
goods as ordered, when sent will be 
accepted and paid for. 



Correspondents when writting us are 
particularly requested to embody a 
reply to the following points in their 
letters : 

i. Write legibly and on one side of the 
paper. 

2. Send copy of architect's plan or a 
rough sketch of the plan of the house, 
showing size, height and arrange- 
ment of rooms, with the north and 
south aspects clearly indicated. 



3. Give particulars of existing wood- 
work, mentioning the nature of the 
trim, floor, cornice, picture-mold- 
ings and mantel in each room ; state 
what must be retained, and what, if 
any, specified articles of furniture 
are desired, 

4. State separately the maximum out= 
lay permissible for wall treatments, 
ceiling decoration (if any), textile 
hangings, carpets and furniture. 

5. Send brief notes of the house, its 
location, age and environment, and 
such particulars of theowner'stastes 
and sentiments bearing upon the 
matter as would be discovered from 
a personal interview. 

6. Send ten two-cent stamps if sam- 
ples of paper, carpets, draperies, 
etc. are desired by mail, otherwise 
we must Express same at inquirer's 
expense. 





SOME 

S1HPLE DECORATIVE 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A USEFUL DECORATIVE NOVELTY. 
By Kate Lapham. 



THE following sketch embodies a novel 
and useful little decorative idea for 
"My Ladies' Chamber"— a curling- 
iron holder, simple and easy to make at 
home, in the following manner : Take three 
strands of hemp rope about one-quarter of 
an inch through, and eight or ten inches 
long; lay them together evenly, and tie se- 
curely at one end. Over this tie with wide 
yellow silk ribbon, making a pretty bow and 
loop to hang by. Unbraid and fray the 
loose ends of tbe rope so that they stand 
out well. This will make a neat ornament 
for a yellow room— in fact, it ma)' be 
adapted to a room of any color. It should 
be hung handily near the dressing-case, and, 
after using, the curling-iron can be snapped 
into the fringed rope, which does not easily 
soil or burn, thus saving the dressing-case 
from possible burns or unsightly confu- 
sion. The chief merit of this lies in the 
ease with which it can be made. 



A FOLDINQ SCREEN. 
By L. T. D. 

WITH one morning's work anyone can 
manufacture a light and durable 
folding screen and at very small 
cost. Have made by a carpenter a frame of 
any desired height and width. Three 
panels, each panel 62x22 inches, makes a 
desirable size for a bedroom screen, and 
four panels, six feet high and two feet wide, 
a good size for hall or dining-room. The 
panels are to be joined together with hinges 
and finished off neatly at the top, and, 
if desired, rollers can be added to the 
bottom. 

The rest of the work can be easily done 
at home. 

Get some unbleached muslin, free from 
knots — the number of yards can be easily 
calculated — and soak over night in hot 
water to ■ shrink it. Allow it to become 
nearly dry, and then nail it with small tacks 
over each panel, pulling it very tight so as 
to form as smooth a surface as possible. 

"When this is done, get about five cents 
worth of common white sizing; cut up and 
melt in an earthenware jar with a very little 
water. When melted, brush over the en- 
tire surface of the cloth thinly and evenly 
with a paint brush — the larger the better, as 
it should be done quickly while the sizing is 
hot. As soon as dry, it is ready for the 
paper to go on. 

If the screen is for a bedroom, and not 
very large, select a cheerful, bright pattern 
of paper — a small design of rambling flow- 
ers or vines would be best, the colors in 
harmony with the rest of the room, while, 



if intended for a dining-room or hall, any 
paper that would suit the walls of these 
would suit a screen. 

To paper it, fold the screen flat and lay 
on a large table. 

Cut the paper the length required, and 
spread over smoothly with flour paste. Get 
some one to take the other end, so as to 
hold the paper by each corner, turn over 
and lay evenly and smoothly on the panel. 
Press on with a clean cloth, and trim off to 
fit the panel exactly. Cover each panel on 
both sides in the same way. 

Be sure and select paper with bordering, 
as it gives a much handsomer finish to the 
screen than without. 



PASTE FOR PAPER HANGING. 

By George Lee Bruce. 

FIRST heat water to boiling, then add 
flour, with constant stirring. To pre- 
vent, the formation of lumps, the flour 
may be passed through a sieve so as to in- 
sure a more equable distribution. Agitation 
is continued until the heat has rendered the 
mass of the desired consistency, and, after 
a few moments' further boiling, it is ready 
for use. In order to increase its strength, 
powdered rosin, in the proportion of one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the weight of the flour, 
is added. 

To prevent its souring, oil of cloves or a 
few drops of carbolic acid are added, but it 
is advisable not to make up more than is 
needed at one time, as it is so simple to 
make, taking as it does so very little time 
and material. 



